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Preface 


The vision for this book was born while | was helping to resettle 
African refugees who had came to our church seeking a new life. While 
searching for evidence of miraculous Spiritual gifts in church history, | 
noted that many of the highly regarded church fathers of the first five 
centuries were African. This, of course, flew in the face of the common 
perception of Christianity as being white and European. | then discov- 
ered that Africans were also prominent in the New Testament. 


My hope is that this book will 


‘ Strengthen and afhrm Africans and those of African de- 
scent in their Christian faith; 

; Serve as an evangelistic tool, especially for those who have 
rejected Christianity because they were told it is incom- 
patible with their African heritage. 

‘ Be a tool for reconciliation among the many and diverse 


members who make up the body of Christ. 


This book is my contribution to the tremendous work of the Holy 
Spirit that is now occurring among African-Americans and among peo- 


ple of African descent around the world. 


Introduction 


The African legacy in the New Testament and early Christianity is both 
extensive and profound. African people and places are found through- 
out the New Testament, showing the pervasive African influence even 
at this early stage. From its beginnings in Judea, Christianity spread 
quickly to Africa, probably through those Africans who were present in 
Jerusalem for the celebration of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was 
first poured out (Acts 2:1-11). In North Africa, Christianity became a 
dominant force for the next five hundred years. 

From the first to the sixth centimes, the major theological devel- 
opments in Christendom took place, not in Europe, but in Africa. Dur- 
ing this period, African missionaries spread the gospel throughout the 
Greco-Roman world while African overseer-pastors built and served 
some of the greatest churches of that era. African teachers formulated 
foundational theological systems of thought and African martyrs laid 
down their lives for their testimony of Jesus Christ. 

But today, many people of African descent have turned from the 
faith of their African fathers and mothers because they have been told 
that Christianity is a white, European religion, incompatible with their 
African heritage. Islam, in fact, has made significant inroads into the 
African American community by propagating this misconception. 

But five hundred years before Mohammed was born in Arabia, 
African-Christianity was impacting the entire Greco-Roman world. Be- 
fore the Gospel reached Europe, African missionaries were sharing the 
Good News, not only in Africa, but also throughout the Mediterranean 
world. In fact, Africans were involved in launching the first missionary 
outreach that eventually found its way into Europe (Acts 13:15). 

The following pages are accounts of just some of the courageous 
African men and women whose lives and teachings impacted, not only 
the Church, but all of Western civilization. Their commitment to truth, 


which in many cases cost them their lives, is a rebuke to the 
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“comfortable” Christianity that is so prevalent today, especially in the 
Western world. We will do well to listen as they speak to us through 


their words and, even more loudly, through their lives. 


Part | 


Africans in the New Testament 


Chapter 1 


African Places 


Africans are prominent in the New Testament. They are such a “nor- 
mal” part of the text and narrative that they are easily overlooked. Their 
ethnicity is usually identified by their country of residence or origin. 
One exception to this is Acts 13: 1 where a prophet/teacher named 
Simon is specifically referred to as being black. In most other cases, 
people of African descent are identified by their country or city of ori- 
gin. 

The population of North Africa was made up of both darker and 
lighter skinned people. That there was a significant dark-skinned popu- 
lation is indicated by ancient drawings and sculptures from the region 
that often depict individuals with obvious Negroid features. There was 
also a significant mixed-race population as a result of inter-marriages 
between the different ethnic groups. However, ancient distinctions be- 
tween the darker and lighter skinned peoples of North Africa did not 
contain the racial and cultural connotations that exist today.! 

The following are African cities, nations, and/or regions which are 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

Alexandria 

Located in NE Egypt near the mouth of the Nile, Alexandria was the 
second most important city of the Roman empire, second only to 
Rome itself. Situated on a narrow strip of land between Lake Maryut 
and the Mediterranean, Alexandria boasted the largest and most cele- 
brated library of the ancient world. It was, for a time, the intellectual 
and cultural capital of the ancient world. It was here that the Septu- 
agint, the Greek translation of the Old Testament, was produced. It was 
also here that the well-known Jewish philosopher, Philo, lived and pro- 
duced his famous works. Apollos, a respected colleague of Paul, de- 
scribed as an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures, was from Alex- 
andria (Acts 18:24). That many Alexandrians were dark-skinned is 


borne out by the fact that the renowned Alexandrian church father, 
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Athanasius, was often called the black dwarf, a reference to his dark 
skin and small physical stature. 
Cyrene 

Cyrene was a prominent city on the coast of North Africa in what 
would today be Libya. It was the capital of the Roman province of Cyre- 
naica. The city was noted as the seat of a school of philosophers. Aris- 
tippus, the Epicurean philosopher and friend of Socrates, was a citizen 
of Cyrene. Cyrene functioned for centuries as a democracy, but in 96 
BC, it became a Roman province along with the surrounding region. 
Simon, who carried the cross of Jesus, was from Cyrene as were many 
pilgrims who were in Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost as recorded 
in Acts 2. 

Egypt 

Egypt, in the New Testament, refers to the general area that encom- 
passes the modem nation of Egypt. It is one of the oldest civilizations 
and, for centuries, was one of the most powerful nations on earth. 
Throughout its long history, its borders have expanded or been cur- 
tailed according to the successes of its military leaders and rulers. Dur- 
ing one of its most successful eras, it carved out an Asiatic empire 
which included Palestine and Phoenicia. Egypt is prominent in both 
the Old and New Testaments. Many of the pilgrims who were in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost were from Egypt (Acts 2:10). 

Ethiopia 

Ethiopia, in the New Testament, refers to the area south of Egypt 
and included what is today known as Sudan. The Old Testament name 
Cush may be taken as interchangeable with Ethiopia; although some 
suggest that a more accurate translation of “Cush” would be simply 
“Africa.”2 Ethiopia was at its height of power around the years 715-663 
BC when it ruled over much of Egypt. In New Testament times, 
Ethiopia was ruled over by a queen named Candace and it was her na- 
tional treasurer who was converted through the ministry of Philip in 


Acts 8:26-40. 


Libya 

Libya, in the New Testament, refers to a large area in North Africa 
that is bordered by Egypt and Sudan on the east and by Tunisia and 
Algeria on the West. It was the country of the Lubim, descendants of 
Ham, mentioned in Genesis 10:13. A brief account is given in 1 Kings 
14:25-26 of Shishak, a Libyan king, who invaded Israel during the fifth 
year of Rehoboam. In the New Testament, it is mentioned as bordering 
on Cyrene. Libyans are mentioned in Acts 2:10 as being present in 


Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost. 


Chapter 2 


African People 


Simon Carries the Cross of Jesus 
(Matthew 27:32, Mark 15:21, Luke 23:26) 

Simon of Cyrene gained fame as the one who carried the cross of Jesus 
at the time of His crucifixion. All three synoptic gospels mention that 
Simon, who seems to have just arrived in Jerusalem, was compelled by 
the Roman soldiers to carry the cross of Jesus to the place of cruci- 
fixion. There was a Roman law that allowed a Roman officer to coerce 
anyone at any time into the service of carrying and transporting goods. 
The officer was limited in that he could only require the person to carry 
the load for one mile. The Jews, of course, hated and detested this law. 
Jesus referred to this law in His teachings in Matt 5:42 when He said, 
And whoever compels you to go one mile, go with him two. This explains 
the Scripture, And they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name. Him they 
compelled to bear His cross (Matthew 27:32). 

Simon was a citizen of Cyrene, perhaps a Jewish proselyte or a Jew 
of the Diaspora. He had traveled from Cyrene to Jerusalem probably to 
celebrate the Passover. Mark 15: 21 mentions that he was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, persons obviously known to the readers of this 
gospel. 

This would indicate that this experience profoundly impacted Si- 
mon’'s life, resulting in his conversion to Christ and in his family 
becoming well-known in Christian circles. In Romans 16:13, Paul greets 
a Rufus and his mother and mine. Since Mark's gospel was probably 
written to the church in Rome and Paul's letter is addressed to the 
Same community, it is likely that both are referring to the same 
Rufus—the son of Simon. Interestingly, Paul says that the mother of 
Rufus had also been a mother to him. If, as seems likely, the Rufus in 
Mark and the Rufus in Romans are one and the same, then the apostle 
Paul was nurtured (mothered) by the wife of the same Simon who 


earned the cross of Jesus. What an amazing account of providential 
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grace! 
African on the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2: 10) 

Acts 2:11 indicates that a signifcant number of Africans were in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was first 
poured out. The Feast of Pentecost fell 50 days after Passover and was 
one of the most important holy days on the Jewish calendar. like at 
Passover, pilgrims came from many nations for this celebration, result- 
ing in Jerusalem being crowded and bustling with visitors. 

God chose to initially pour out His Spirit on this feast day. As the 
120 recipients of this initial outpouring began speaking in tongues, a 
multitude of the visitors came to hear and see this “strange” sight. 
They were amazed to hear these “locals” praising and magnifying God 


in their languages. Luke then lists the nations of those present who 


heard this miracle of speech. They include Egypt and the parts of Libya 
adjoining Cyrene (Acts 2:10), which would, of course, cover a very large 
area of North Africa. 

Seeing the large crowd, Peter preached a sermon about the Mes- 
siah, Jesus, and 3,000 people believed and accepted his message. 
There is no doubt that many of these African visitors would have been 
among the converts that day. They, in turn, would have carried the 
Gospel and the power of the Holy Spirit back to their respective 
homes. We know this must be true for North Africa, very early, became 
a Christian stronghold. 

An Ethiopian Official Finds the Messiah 
(Acts 8:26-39) 

In Acts 8:26-39, Luke records an incident wherein an angel in- 
structed Philip to leave a great revival in Samaria and go to a certain 
road that wound south through the desert country of Judea. Philip 
obeyed, and when he arrived, he noticed a chariot on the road. Being 
instructed by the Holy Spirit to overtake the chariot, Philip did so and 


found an Ethiopian man, of high rank in his home country, reading the 
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Messianic prophecy of Isaiah 53 which speaks of one being led as a 
lamb to the slaughter. 

Philip entered into a discussion with the man and pointed him to 
Jesus as the fulfillment of this prophecy. The Holy Spirit obviously did 
a work in his heart for he soon asked Philip if there was any reason that 
he could not be baptized. Philip replied, If you believe with all your 
heart, you may. The Ethiopian replied, | believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God (Acts 8:36-37). They came upon a body of water and the 
Ethiopian commanded his driver to stop the chariot. He and Philip 
went down into the water and he was baptized. Acts 8:39 says that 
when they came up out of the water, the Spirit supernaturally caught 
Philip away and transported him about forty miles away to Azotus. The 
Ethiopian continued on his way rejoicing. 

The supernatural phenomena permeating this account indicates 
how important it was in the mind and plan of God for this African off- 
cial to hear the Gospel. In Acts 8:26, an angel speaks to Philip instruct- 
ing him where to go for this encounter. Then the Spirit speaks to him 
specifically to overtake and join himself with this particular chariot. It 
just so happens that this Ethiopian, who was a Jewish proselyte and 
had been to Jerusalem to worship, was reading, perhaps, the most 
powerful Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament. Then, after the 
baptism, Philip is caught away and it is as if God is saying, “OK, this is 
why | brought you here and now the job is finished so | am taking you 
out.” 

As mentioned earlier, Christianity spread across North Africa from 
its very inception. This Ethiopian official was, no doubt, instrumental 
in the spread of the Gospel to Ethiopia and to all of North Africa. 

African Missionaries Pioneer 
Cross-Cultural Missions 

Except for rare exceptions where God supernaturally intervened, the 

early Church (which was practically all Jewish) confined its preaching 


to only Jews. Philip, for example, had preached the Gospel to the 
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Ethiopian official only after first an angel and then the Holy Spirit gave 
him specific directions related to this event. Peter preached the gospel 
to the Gentile Cornelius and his household only after experiencing a 
supernatural vision and then hearing the Holy Spirit giving him a spe- 
cific directive. Peter was later “called on the carpet” by the elders of the 
Church in Jerusalem for preaching to these Gentiles, indicating the in- 
tense anti-Gentile prejudice that still existed in the Church in 
Jerusalem. 

Acts 11:19-21, however, tells of the Gospel being preached to non- 
Jews, not because of a supernatural directive, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple. This innovative missionary methodology, which reshaped the 
early Church's concept of missions, was pioneered by Africans. 

This new cross-cultural missionary methodology was first imple- 
mented at the time of the scattering of the Church from Jerusalem as a 
result of the persecution that arose around the martyrdom of Stephen. 
Luke mentions that many went forth preaching the Gospel to none but 
Jews only. However, certain Africans from Cyrene and other individuals 
from Cyprus arrived in Antioch and began to proclaim the Gospel to 
the Gentile population. 

The results were astounding. Acts 11:21 says that the hand of the 
Lord was with them which means that the power of God was manifest 
in very tangible ways as they preached the Gospel. A tremendous re- 
vival with many conversions ensued throughout the city. So powerful 
was this revival that news of it reached Jerusalem and the Church there 
sent Barnabas to Antioch to investigate this new methodology and its 
amazing results. 

When Barnabas observed this cross-cultural revival firsthand, he 
was elated. He remained for a time, offering encouragement and sta- 
bility to the revival. He then departed for Tarsus where he found Paul 
and they both returned to Antioch, making it their home and base of 
operations. 


African Prophets and Teachers 
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(Acts 13:1-4) 

Acts 13:1-4 tells of the context in which the apostle Paul was 
launched on the first of his four missionary journeys to the Gentile 
world. It is not surprising that this historic outreach was birthed from 
the city of Antioch where African missionaries had already pioneered 
cross-cultural missions. Africans would now be directly involved in the 
continuation of this missionary principle through the ministry of the 
apostle Paul. The passage mentions by name five prophets and teach- 
ers who were a part of the church at Antioch and who met together on 


a regular basis for corporate prayer and worship. In one of these gath- 


erings, the Holy Spirit said, Now separate to Me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work to which | have called them (Acts 13:2). After further fasting and 
prayer, the other prophets and teachers laid their hands on Paul and 
Barnabas, confirming them to the work to which God had called them. 

Among those prophets and teachers listed in Acts 13:1 are two indi- 
viduals of African descent. First of all, there is Simon who is called 
Niger. Niger is Latin for black, and most Bible scholars agree that 
Simon was an African or of African descent. Some have speculated that 
this is the Simon who carried the cross of Jesus. Others think that it is 
unlikely since Simon was a common name and they think that Luke 
would have indicated such an important connection. It is, however, an 
intriguing thought and possibility. Also, the passage mentions Lucius 
of Cyrene, and we have already pointed out that Cyrene was a prom- 
inent city on the coast of North Africa. 

Antioch was located in Syria and was the third largest city of the 
Roman Empire, next to Rome and Alexandria, Egypt. It was a cos- 
mopolitan city with people of many ethnic groups having made it their 
home. The presence of an African population in Antioch is obvious, 
not only from the biblical record, but also by archeological discoveries. 
There is an ancient floor mosaic in Antioch “that shows a black fish. 
erman with clearly Negroid features.” Africans thus, not only pioneered 


cross-cultural missions in the city of Antioch, but also participated in 
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launching the historic missionary journeys of the apostle Paul which 
resulted in the Gospel eventually reaching into Europe. 

Antioch is obvious, not only from the biblical record, but also by 
archeological discoveries. There is an ancient floor mosaic in Antioch 
“that shows a black fisherman with clearly Negroid features.”3 Africans 
thus, not only pioneered cross-cultural missions in the city of Antioch, 
but also participated in launching the historic missionary journeys of 
the apostle Pau! which resulted in the Gospel eventually reaching into 
Europe. 

Apollos 
(Acts 2:10} 
Apollos, an African from Alexandria, was one of the most influential 


leaders in the New Testament Church. He is described in Acts 18:24- 


25 as an eloquent man and mighty tn the Scriptures. The same passage 


describes him as fervent in spirit. So powerful was the impression of 


his personality and ministry that he became the focus of partisan loy- 
alty by one the four divisive parties in the church at Corinth. Two other 
parties touted Paul and Peter as their leaders and a fourth group 
claimed Christ, probably in an immature “we're more spiritual than 
you” sense. Paul condemns this partisan division in his first letter to 
the Corinthians and also speaks highly of Apollos. This shows that nei- 
ther Paul nor Apollos (or Peter) approved of this division in Corinth. 

Paul and Apollos obviously ministered together on occasion. In his 
first letter to the Corinthian church, Paul mentions that he has urged 
Apollos to visit them but that he was unwilling to come at the time (1 
Cor. 16:12). This shows that Apollos was not functioning “under” Paul 
but as an equal. Paul obviously respected his decision not to go to 
Corinth at the time. 

Martin Luther suggested that Apollos authored the book of He- 
brews. Others have also proposed him as the author of this book. Al- 
though this is conjecture, it is certainly within reason for everything we 


know about Apollos fits with the message of Hebrews. 
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Part Il 
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Africans in Early Christianity 


17 


Chapter 3 
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Overview 


The gospel spread very quickly into Africa through the Ethiopian ofh- 
cial whom Philip led to Christ and through those African visitors who 
were in Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost and heard the preaching 
of Peter. Indeed, North Africa was destined to become the bastion of 
Christian teaching and doctrinal development for the next five cen- 
turies. 

Those who followed the original apostles as leaders in the church 
are often referred to as church fathers. These church fathers (and 
mothers) defended Christianity against pagan philosophy, hostile 
rulers, and internal heresies. They developed doctrinal systems that be- 
came foundational for all theological discussions that would follow. 

Many, if not most, of these early church fathers were African. In- 
deed, the intellectual and devotional imprint of Africans such as Tertul- 
lian, Athanasius, Augustine, and others is still seen and felt in the 


Church throughout the whole world. 
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Chapter 4 


20 


Tertullian (AD 160-240) 


Apologist, Theologian, and Revivalist 

The influence and impact of Tertullian on Christianity and Western 
society is indicated by the fact that historians commonly refer to him 
as the Father of Latin or Western theology and Christianity. He was the 
first church father to write extensively in Latin and thereby contributed 
to it becoming the language of the Western Church. He became the 
foremost apologist of early Christianity, writing boldly and incisively 
against hostile rulers and heretical sects. He was also the first to 
formulate a clear doctrine of the Trinity. Well-known German historian 
and theologian, Adolph Harnack, declared Tertullian to be “the father 
of the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity and the person of Christ.” 4 In 
formulating his thoughts on the Trinity, he also developed a doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Tertullian lived and wrote during a time when Christians were 
persecuted, imprisoned, and put to death for their faith. This hatred 
became a public sport as huge crowds were entertained by watching 
Christians mangled and killed by lions and other wild beasts in public 
arenas. It was in this context that he made one of his most enduring 
statements when he said, “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” In other words, the more they kill us, the more we grow and 
Spread. 

Tertullian was born in the city of Carthage in North Africa into a 
pagan family. From an early age, he showed a remarkable intellectual 
ability and eventually became well-schooled in the various philo- 
sophical systems of the day. Proficient in both Greek and Latin, he 
moved to Rome where he taught in a school of philosophy and 
rhetoric. 

It was in Rome that Tertullian embraced the Gospel message and 
became a Christian around the year AD 192. Shortly after his conver- 


sion, he returned to his home city of Carthage where he became a 
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leader in the church and distinguished himself as one of the great 
teachers and theologians of the Church. 

Around AD 200, Tertullian aligned himself with a movement, which 
called itself the New Prophecy. This movement claimed to seek a re- 
newal of the Spiritual power that was known by the New Testament 
Church and emphasized the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, espe- 
cially the gift of prophecy. Their opponents derisively referred to them 
as Montanists, after Montanus the reputed founder of the movement. 
The movement spread throughout the Church, garnering much sup- 
port and also much opposition. 

About 150 years after Tertullian’s death, the Council of Con- 
stantinople, in AD 381, declared Montanism to be a heretical move- 
ment. This, in turn, has caused some scholars to question Tertullian’s 
greatness, since he was supposedly “taken in” by this heretical move- 
ment. Other scholars, however, refuse to grant any diminishing of Ter- 
tullian’s significance and greatness. Roman Catholic historian, Paul 
Johnson, holds Tertullian in the highest esteem and disagrees with his 
own church's condemnation of the Montanists. He calls Tertullian the 
“scourge of all heretics” and says that his alignment with the move- 
ment “completely undermines the orthodox attacks on the morals and 
public behavior of the Montanists."5 Another Catholic scholar, Kilian 
McDonnel, contends that the Montanist opponents overreacted and 


says, “The Church never really recovered its balance after it rejected 


Montanism.'& 

The conclusion of this author is that Tertullian was not only an 
intellectual giant, whose writings helped shape orthodox, Christian 
doctrine, but he was also a revivalist whose heart burned with a pas- 
sion for God. The emerging (non-African) church hierarchy embraced 
the former but rejected the latter. However, this sort of antagonism 
and rejection continued to be the experience of all succeeding renewal / 


reforming movemenrts, including the Protestant Reformation. Tertullian 


thus remains firm as one of the giants of early Christianity. 


ZZ 


Chapter 5 
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Perpetua (AD 180-202} 


Wife, Mother, Witness, and Martyr 

In the year AD 202, the civil authorities of Carthage unleashed a severe 
persecution against the Christians in that city. Among those arrested 
and imprisoned was Perpetua, a young woman who only recently had 
become a Christian. Perpetua, who was married and had an infant son, 
was filled with anxiety and distress over her son from whom she was 
now separated. When he was finally brought to her and she was al- 
lowed to keep him with her in the prison, she said that “the dungeon 
became to me as it were a palace, so that | preferred being there to 
being elsewhere.” 7 

It seems that Perpetua along with her mother and siblings had con- 
verted to Christianity while her father remained a pagan. While awaiting 
an appearance before the magistrates, she was visited by her father 
who pleaded with her to renounce her faith in order to avoid certain 
death and the sorrow it would bring her family. Although grieved for 
her father, Perpetua refused to compromise her faith in Jesus Christ. 
On the day she was to appear before the tribunal, her father pleaded 
with her again, asking her to think of her family and her infant son and 
not put them through such an ordeal. Perpetua expressed compassion 
toward her father but declared that she would remain a believer even if 
it resulted in her death. 

When Perpetua’s turn came to stand before the tribunal, she was 
ordered by the chief magistrate to offer sacrifice to the pagan gods. 
She replied, “I will not do so.” He then asked, “Are you a Christian?” 
She replied, “l am a Christian.” She was then condemned, along with 
her companions, to the wild beasts in the public arena. After receiving 
their death sentences Perpetua says, “We went down cheerfully to the 
dungeon.” 

During the weeks of imprisonment awaiting trial and execution, 


Perpetua and her companions experienced several supernatural visions 
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which strengthened them in their faith and resolve. During the early 
part of her imprisonment, her brother requested that she ask God if 
she would escape death or if this would be her “passion.” She prayed 
and that very night she had a vision. In the vision, she saw a ladder 
stretching from earth to heaven. She saw one of her companions 
climbing the ladder who then motioned for her to follow. At the bot- 
tom of the ladder was a dragon seeking to devour her. But she stepped 
on the head of the dragon and ascended the ladder. When she reached 
the top of the ladder, she entered a beautiful garden and saw “a white- 
haired man in the dress of shepherd” who said to her, “Thou art wel- 
come, daughter.” From this vision, Perpetua was convinced that she 
was called to lay down her life as a testimony of her faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

On the day of their execution, Perpetua and her companions were 
led into an arena. A leopard, a bear, a wild boar, and a wild cow were 
then turned loose on the martyrs. The cow, or probably a bull, charged 
Perpetua, striking her and tossing her into the air. Her garment was 
ripped in the front, and as she lay bleeding on the ground, she pulled it 
around to cover herself. She looked around and noticed that her com- 
panion, Felecita, had also been mauled by the cow. She then arose, 
took Felecita by the hand, and lifted her up. 

Perpetua, “so deeply had she been in the Spirit,” did not even real- 
ize that she had already been injured until she saw the blood flowing 
from her body. After being mauled by the wild beasts, the martyrs were 
led to a protected area in order to prolong their suffering and the enter- 
tainment of the crowd. Recognizing certain believers nearby, she ex- 
horted them to “Stand fast in the faith, love one another, all of you, and 
be not offended at my sufferings.”8 At the order of the executioners, 
Perpetua and her companions then walked calmly back into the arena 
and faced the wild beasts with prayers and praises to God on their lips. 

The account of Perpetua’s heroism and martyrdom was spread 


throughout the ancient Church, especially in North Africa. The story of 
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her faith and courage ignited the faith of countless Christians who 
were called upon to stand for truth in the face of adversity. Although 
no author is attached to the account, many believe that it was compiled 


by Tertullian who also wrote the concluding paragraphs. 
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Chapter 6 
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Origen (AD 185-284) 


Teacher, Theologian, and Martyr 

Origen, a prolific and influential writer, has been called the Church's 
first systematic theologian. He was born into a Christian family in Alex: 
andria, Egypt, during a time when Christians suffered for their faith. 
When he was sixteen years old, his father was arrested and put to 
death for being a Christian. He would have followed his father in mar- 
tyrdom, but his mother hid his clothes so that he could not leave the 
house. 

Like Tertullian, Origen, at a very young age, showed great intel- 
lectual abilities. He also matured rapidly in his faith so that at the ten- 
der age of eighteen, he was appointed leader of a prominent Christian 
school founded to instruct converts from paganism. 

The area of study to which Origen devoted most of his attention 
was biblical exegesis and interpretation. He produced the monumental 
Hexapla, which gave the Hebrew and four Greek translations of the 
Old Testament. His De Principiis was the first great systematic presen- 
tation of Christianity and his Against Celsus was a powerful reply to 
that era's most able heathen critic of Christianity. He also produced a 
long series of commentaries and notes treating nearly the entire range 
of Scripture. One historian called his works “the greatest intellectual 


achievement of the ante-Nicene Church."? Indeed Origen, along with 


other teachers and scholars, made Alexandria the most important early 
center for the development of Christian doctrine.!0 

Origen also traveled widely, visiting Rome, Arabia, and Palestine, 
making many friends in the city of Caesarea. During the widespread 
Decian persecution of AD 250, Origen was imprisoned and tortured 
because of his faith. As a well-known leader and defender of Chris- 
tianity, he was probably singled out for special attention. He died, 
probably in Tyre or Caesarea, from wounds he had received during his 


imprisonment. 
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Cyprian (AD 195-258) 


Pastor, Bishop, Teacher, and Martyr 
Cyprian, a prosperous Carthaginian by birth, enjoyed the benefits of a 
good education in rhetoric and law. He became renowned as an elo- 
quent public speaker. When he became a Christian around AD 246, he 
gave away his wealth and quickly gained favor in the North African 
Church. Within two years, he had become bishop !' of Carthage, a 
position he held until his martyrdom in 258. 

Cyprian wrote many important theological treatises on various sub- 
jects. He particularly emphasized the unity of the Church through the 
unity of its leaders. He also advocated the autonomy or equality of the 
churches in the various cities. At a time when the Roman bishop was 
claiming prominence over church leaders in other cities, Cyprian in- 
sisted on his own autonomy and equality. He took the Roman bishop, 
Stephanas, to task and accused him of heresy because he allowed 
Christian heretics to come into the Church without being rebaptized. 

The African church seemed to experience recurring Spiritual awak- 
enings. One of these occurred during the time of Cyprian and he tells 
of being impacted by the power of the Holy Spirit, especially in the 
experience of divine visions. This work of the Holy Spirit was not lim- 
ited to Cyprian but affected the entire Christian community. He says, 

For beside the visions of the night, even in the day-time, inno- 
cent children are among us filled with the Holy Spirit, seeing in 
an ecstasy with their eyes, and hearing and speaking those 
things whereby the Lord condescends to warn and instruct us.12 

During a time of persecution around AD 250, the civil authorities 
decided to arrest and imprison Cyprian. Directed by a vision from God, 
he went into hiding and encouraged and guided his congregation by 
letters until the persecution was past. 

When a new persecution began in AD 257, Cyprian was arrested 


and banished from his home and community. He was later recalled 
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and given an opportunity to renounce his faith by offering a public 
sacrifice to the pagan gods. He refused, and on September 14, 258, he 


was beheaded not far from his home city of Carthage. 
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Antony (AD 251-356) 


Intercessor, Founder of Monasticism 

Antony, an African from Egypt, is usually considered the founder of 
monasticism, a movement that probably saved the medieval Church 
and Western civilization from moral and intellectual ruin. Although 
many extremes developed in the movement, monasteries became 
repositories of books and manuscripts where they were copied and 
preserved for succeeding generations. The monasteries also empha- 
sized purity and holiness of life in contrast to the widespread moral 
corruption of the medieval Church. The also became hospices for the 
outcasts of society who often had no other place to turn. 

Antony was reared in an affluent Christian home in Egypt. Soon 
after his parents’ deaths, when Antony was about eighteen years old, 
he felt that God directed him to give up his possessions and live a life 
of absolute devotion. After selling his parents’ three-hundred-acre es- 
tate, he retired to a cave in the desert, and there he spent his time in 
prayer and meditation. 

Antony's fame for holiness and for power in prayer eventually 
spread throughout the empire. The high and low in society came to 
Antony's desert retreat seeking his prayers. According to the Alexan- 
drian bishop, Athanasius, the prayers of Antony brought many mirac- 
ulous answers, including the healing of the sick and deliverance of the 
demonized. 

His example inspired many others to retreat to the desert and live 
lives of prayer and self-denial. Some of these monks, as they came to 
be called, eventually began to organize themselves into communities 
that became known as monasteries. 

Antony lived until his 1osth year and, according to the bishop 
Athanasius, remained physically strong to the end. Shortly before his 
death, he visited the other monks in the desert and shared with them 


that it would be the last time they would see him. They responded with 
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tears and embraces, and he, in turn, joyously exhorted them to con- 
tinue in their devotion to God. Shortly thereafter, having given direc- 
tions concerning the distribution of his few meager possessions, he 


pulled his feet under him (like Jacob in Gen. 49: 33) and died with an 


expression of joy on his face.!3 
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Athanasius (AD 295-373) 


Pastor, Overseer, Teacher, and Theologian 
Athanasius was a native of Alexandria, Egypt, the most important cen- 
ter for theological development in early Christianity. He is often called 
the Father of Orthodoxy as a result of leading the fight against Ari- 
anism, a heretical teaching which caused major divisions in the 
Church in the fourth century. In contending with this false teaching, 
Athanasius de-lineated orthodox doctrines concerning the Trinitarian 
nature of God and person of Christ. His opponents in this controversy 
derisively referred to him as the “black dwarf,” an apparent reference to 
his small physical stature and dark skin. 

Arms taught that Christ was a created being who was different from 
and less than the Father. Athanasius, on the other hand, insisted that 
Christ was coequal, coetemal and one in substance with the Father. 
The Council of Nicea in AD 325 decided against Arius, and he was re- 
moved from his position as an elder in the church in Alexandria where 
Athanasius was the bishop. 

Around AD 330, however, Arius presented the emperor Constantine 
with a creed that seemed a satisfactory retraction of his former teach- 
ing. Constantine then ordered Athanasius to restore Arius to his for- 
mer position as a presbyter in that church. Athanasius refused since he 
felt that the retraction of Arius was too ambiguous. For his refusal, 
Constantine banished Athanasius from his position and his home to 
what would be present-day France. 

The Allan conflict continued for many years with first one side and 
then the other holding sway. In the midst of it all, Athanasius never wa- 
vered. As a result, he was banished a total of five times. His tenacity in 
the face of overwhelming odds resulted in his position finally becom- 
ing the official doctrine of the Church. 

Athanasius is another example of an African Christian leader who 


possessed both a strong intellect and a passionate heart of faith. His 
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resoluteness in the face of overwhelming odds resulted in the Church 
maintaining the orthodox doctrine of Jesus as fully God as well as fully 


human. 
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Augustine (AD 354-430) 


Pastor, Overseer, Teacher, and Theologian 
Augustine, the bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was an influential 
thinker and a voluminous writer, as well as an effective opponent of 
heresy. He is often acclaimed as the greatest of the church fathers and 
is considered one of the greatest thinkers the Western world has pro- 
duced. Much theology of both Catholicism and Protestantism is root- 
ed in his thought. 14 He developed doctrines of original sin, grace and 
faith that centuries later became foundational to the reforming works 
of both Luther and Calvin. One scholar has said of Augustine, 

So great was the genius of “the greatest of the doctors of the 
Church” that he decisively affected subsequent thought in the 
Western world. Throughout the Middle Ages representative 
teachers appealed to his authority. Because of what he was and 
did, he remains one of the greatest and most influential figures 
in the history of thought.15 

Augustine was born in North Africa to a Christian mother and a 
pagan father. He lived an undisciplined and promiscuous life for many 
years but could not shake the passionate prayers of his mother, Mon- 
ica. Although at one time, he entertained intellectual questions about 
Christianity, his final (and perhaps greatest) straggle in becoming a 
Christian was a moral straggle. 

Even after settling his intellectual problems with Christianity, he 
continued to keep a mistress and to live a loose and licentious life. He 
knew what to do but seemed to lack the power and willingness to per- 
form it. The change came after hearing of two government officials 
who had given up their careers and homes and had gone to the desert 
to live lives of absolute devotion to God. 

Augustine was so affected by what he heard that he rushed from 
the house and cast himself under a tree weeping. He then heard what 


sounded like the voice of a child saying over and over, “Take up and 
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read.” He hastened to a nearby Bible and picked it up. It fell open to 
Romans 13:3, Not in revelry and drunkenness, not in lewdness and 
lust, not in strife and envy. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make no provision for the flesh. As he read this verse, serenity filled 
his heart and any reservations he had entertained about Christianity 
suddenly vanished. His conversion was final. His mother's prayers 
were answered and the Church and world would never be the same. He 
was baptized by Ambrose in the city of Milan in northern Italy. Shortly 
thereafter, he returned home to North Africa and became the bishop of 
Hippo. 

In the latter part of his life and ministry, Augustine participated in a 
Spiritual awakening that included miraculous gifts and healings. In his 
work The City of God, one chapter is entitled “Concerning Miracles 
Which Were Wrought in Order That the World Might Believe in Christ 
and Which Cease Not to be Wrought Now That the World Does Be- 


lieve.” Augustine then proceeds to describe various miracles with 
which he is personally aware. These include healings from blindness, 
cancer, gout, hemorrhoids, demon possession, and even the raising of 
the dead. Some were healed as a result of a simple prayer, and a para- 
lytic was healed at the moment of his baptism. Miracles were obvi- 


ously not uncommon for he says, “Il am so pressed by the promise of 


finishing this work that | cannot record all the miracles | know.”!6 
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Other Significant African Leaders 


Other important Africans include Clement of Alexandria (150-215) who 
preceded Origen as the director of the noted Christian school in Alex- 
andria. He was trained in philosophy and had a desire to win pagan 
intellectuals to Christ. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) systematized the 
teachings of other Alexandrian theologians and led the fight against 
Nestorius who negated the true humanity of Jesus. Lactantius (ca. 317) 
was a very proficient apologist who effectively defended Christianity 
against hostile opponents and rulers. He taught that God had given 
humanity a way of life that was open to all people regardless of race, 
education, sex, color, or creed. !7 

These and many other African Christians made Christianity a domi- 
nant force in North Africa during the first five centuries of the Church's 
existence. Their influence spread beyond North Africa and affected the 


entire Greco-Roman world. 
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Other Significant Accomplishments of the Early African 
Church 


The Center of Theological Development 
Because of numerous and brilliant African teachers and theologians, 
North Africa became the most important center for the development of 
theology and doctrine dining the first five centuries of the church's 
existence. Doctrines that are still foundational for both Protestants and 
Catholics were formulated during this period. These include doctrines 
concerning the Trinity, the person of Christ, original sin, salvation, 
baptism, grace, and faith. In fact, the Reformation, to a great extent, 
was a return to the teachings of Augustine concerning salvation, grace, 
and faith. Martin Luther was a student of Augustine, having been, for 
many years, a monk in an Augustinian monastery. 
An Early Latin Translation 
in Africa 
The Latin Vulgate, produced in Palestine by Jerome around AD 
400, was, until recent years, the only official Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Latin translations of the Scripture, however, preceded 
Jerome in Africa. Philip Schaff says, 
The oldest Latin translation of the Bible was probably made in 
Africa and for Africa, not in Rome for Rome. Latin theology too 
was not born in Rome, but in Carthage. Tertullian is its father.!8 
Indeed, Jerome depended heavily upon Tertullian for his translation 
work. This resulted in many of Tertullian’s ideas and expressions find- 
ing their way into the Vulgate and into later writings that were depen- 
dent on the Vulgate. 
The New Testament Canon 
Delineated in Africa 
The 27 books of the New Testament came together slowly and over 
an extended period. From the very beginning, the four Gospels were 


recognized as Scripture and are quoted as such by church fathers such 
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as Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. Paul's letters were very early recog- 
nized as Scripture also as is evident from 2 Peter 3:15-16 where Peter 
refers to the epistles of Paul as Scripture. At the beginning of the fourth 
century some books, such as James, 2 and 3 John and Revelation, were 
still in question by some in the Church. 

When, in the third century, the heretic Marcion made a list of New 
Testament Scriptures, it pushed the orthodox Christians to publish 
their own list. This was because Marcion eliminated Matthew, Mark, 
and John from his canon, retaining only Luke and 10 of Paul's epistles. 
Because of his widespread influence, the Church felt it necessary to 
publish its own list of authoritative writings that had been recognized 
throughout the Church from the beginning, and to clarify the books 
that were in question by some. 

This delineation and clarification of the New Testament canon was 
initiated in Africa by African church leaders. The first list that we have 
in existence of the 27 books of the New Testament, is contained in an 
Easter letter written in AD 367 by Athanasius to the churches under his 
charge. This same list was later affrmed and published by a council of 
African bishops who met in Hippo in AD 393 and then in Carthage in 
AD 397. This same canonical list was then accepted throughout the 
Church. 

Interestingly, the New Testament canon is one thing on which the 
entire church world agrees. Catholics, Protestants, and Eastern Ortho- 
dox alike accept the same New Testament canon. We can thank the 
African Church of the fourth century for its astute scholarship and spir- 
itual discernment that led to its delineation and clarification of those 
books that the Church everywhere recognizes as the New Testament 


Scriptures. 
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The African Church Resists Rome 


It was also African church leaders who resisted the attempts by Roman 
bishops to intrude into the affairs of other churches. Claiming a unique 
authority as the church founded by Peter, to whom Christ had given 
the keys of authority, the Roman bishops, after the second century, 
sought to expand their authority over other cities and churches in the 
same way the Roman emperor ruled over other cities. Although most 
churches were willing to grant a certain priority to the Roman church 
because of its size, location, and alleged history, unprecedented at- 
tempts at control resulted in protests and outright resistance from the 
church in North Africa. 

For example, around AD 250, a Church synod in Spain deposed 
two leaders for certain lapses and trespasses. When the two deposed 
individuals traveled to Rome and appealed to the Roman bishop, he re- 
versed the decision of the Spanish synod. When a conflict arose in 
Spain over whether the sentence of the Roman bishop should be 
recognized, the Spanish Christians asked the African bishops for their 
opinion. 

The African bishops met in a synod and concluded that the Roman 
bishop was wrong and encouraged the Spanish Church leaders to 
stand by their decision and not yield to the “unjust” edict from Rome. 
They also declared the decision of the Roman bishop to be void. They 
insisted that the church in each city, in communication with other 
churches, had a right to make final decisions concerning its own af- 
fairs. Although the issue was never completely resolved, it did demon- 
strate the universal high regard and respect for the African church. 

In a later controversy between Africa and Rome, the Roman bishop, 
Stephanas, claimed his unique authority as the successor of Peter and 
sought to excommunicate several of the African churches. Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, rejected his claim and accused Stephanas of intro- 


ducing innovations into the Church and thereby breaking away from 
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the unity of the Church. Cyprian also insisted on “equal dignity” with 
the Roman bishop and addressed him as “dearest brother.” “No one,” 
said Cyprian, “should make himself a bishop of bishops.”!9 

Another controversy between the Roman church and the African 
church erupted early in the fifth century when the newly installed 
Roman bishop, Zosimus, took sides in a theological dispute between 
Augustine and the North African church with Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers. Pelagius emphasized human ability in salvation and apparently 
taught that a person could live free of sin, even apart from God's grace. 
His teaching contained the seeds of heresy that could undermine the 
need of humanity for a savior. 

Augustine wrote several works against Pelagius and was com- 
mended by the Roman bishop, Innocent. However, in AD 416, Inno- 
cent died and the new bishop, Zosimus, had a different perspective on 
the matter. Through the influence of Pelagian teachers in Rome, Zo- 
sumus issued a letter in which he commended the teachings of Pelag- 
ius and scolded Augustine and the African bishops for not having 
examined the issue more closely. 

In response, a synod of African bishops, including Augustine, con- 
vened in Carthage the same year, AD 416. After lengthy deliberation 
and prayer, they issued an edict in which they condemned the teach- 
ings of Pelagius as heresy. They also addressed a strongly worded let- 
ter to the Roman bishop in which they clearly delineated their position 
and reprimanded him for embracing and supporting false teaching. 

The influence of the African bishops is shown in that the Roman 
bishop, after receiving the letter, began to carefully back away from his 
support of Pelagius. He eventually completely reversed his position 
and took the position of Augustine and the African bishops. Thanks to 
the African church and its stand for truth, Pelagianism became univer- 
sally recognized for the heretical teaching that it was. 

It was probably such power struggles among Church leaders that 


prompted Augustine, in one of his writings, to point out that the 
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etymological roots of the word episcopas, the biblical word for 


“bishop,” relates to responsibility and not authority. “Therefore,” said 


Augustine, “He loves to govern, rather than to do good, is no bishop.2° 
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Conclusion 


What Happened to Christianity In North Africa? 


As the Church slowly institutionalized, the dynamic faith of earlier 
generations gradually eroded and was replaced by an outward, polit- 
ical-cere-nial sort of Christianity. Especially during the fourth through 
the sixth centuries, various theological controversies erupted, causing 
deep divisions throughout the Church, including the Church in North 
Africa. Political maneuverings, excommunications, banishments, and 
imprisonments became commonplace as brother opposed brother, 
often over very speculative theological issues. Opposing sides sought 
the advantage, it seemed, by any means available. 

This resulted in a disastrous weakening of both the Church and the 
state. When, therefore, the armies of Islam invaded North Africa in the 
seventh century, neither the Church nor the state was able to mount a 
successful resistance. Schaff says, “A large number of nominal Chris- 
tians who had so fiercely quarreled with each other about unfruitful 
subtleties of their creeds, surrendered their faith to the conqueror.”2! 
Muslim armies swept across the entire continent bringing an end to 
Christianity’s prominence and replacing the cross with the crescent. 

However, the blood of the African martyrs, which Tertullian called 
“the seed of the Church,” still lie beneath the African sand and soil. In 
Gen. 4:10, God said to Cain, who had just killed his brother Abel, What 
have you done? The voice of your brother's blood cries out to me from the 
ground. The blood of the African martyrs is a living testimony whose 
cry continues to resound in the ears of the Almighty. This is why Africa, 
and Africans everywhere, are destined to know again the God of their 
fathers and mothers. 

A Personal Word 


A worldwide Christian revival is now sweeping the earth in fulflll- 


ment of biblical prophecy which says, And it shall come to pass in the 


last days, says God, That | will pour out of My Spirit on all flesh (Acts 


2:17). Great revival is now occurring in Africa where, in the near future, 
the majority of the population will be Christian. God is also opening 
the hearts of the people of all nations. Africans in every nation are 
being touched by God. A friend, who is a dynamic one-on-one evan- 
gelist, recently traveled across Europe witnessing at every opportunity. 
He said that the people he found most open to the gospel were those 
of African descent. 

Yes, God is now calling those of African descent to return to the 
faith of their fathers and mothers, to recognize the invaluable legacy 
left by those African saints and martyrs who gave their all for the 
Gospel (good news) of Jesus Christ. 

If you have never made a commitment to Jesus Christ, it is very 


simple. 


1. Repent: Which means to turn from self to God. In other 
words, you resign as the master of your own life and des- 
tiny, and give your life and future into His hands. In Acts 
20:21, Paul said that he preached repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Believe: Which means that you completely trust Jesus 
Christ and His redemptive work for forgiveness, cleans- 
ing, and full salvation. Acts 16:31 says, Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and you shall be saved and your house. 


Believe is the verb form of faith and means the same. 


3. Be Baptized: Water Baptism in the saving name of Jesus 
Christ is vital to the experience of the new birth. Acts 2:38 
says, Repent and be Baptized everyone tn the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sin and you shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Here is a prayer you can pray that incorporates the 
above principles. 
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Oh Gad, | come to you in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and | ask you to forgive me for living my life apart 
from you. Lord Jesus, | declare that you are the Lord of this 
universe and | accept you now as the Lord of my life. For- 
give me and cleanse me from all sin. Fill me with your Holy 
Spirit and enable me to be Your witness all the days of my 


life. Amen! 


If you have prayed this prayer or if this book has been a blessing to 
you, | would like to hear from you. You can reach me at 520 N. Stapley 


Dr. #156 Mesa, AZ. 85203. 
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Ihave traveled to Africa over 60 times; my heart is there. | began 
preaching as a teenager, and by the time | graduated from high school, 
| knew God was calling me to a life of mission service. 

| married my teenage sweetheart, and that marriage lasted 50 years 
before she went to heaven. | am the father of 6 children and g grand- 
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Africa in the New Testament and early Christianity is a 
passion of my heart. When we read about early church and 
bishops, we often lose sight of where they came from or 
really who they are. | hope the words of African leaders will 
inspire the reader to research more into the subject. 
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